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Crry Hart, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Our 14th Conference 


Los Angeles 


ITHIN a few days members of the Na- 

tional Association of Deans and Ad- 

visors of Men will be assembled in Los 
Angeles for their fourteenth annual conference. 
This occasion will be especially noteworthy in 
that it will represent the first time in history that 
the organization has met on the Pacific coast. 


To THE older members 
of our group I would say 


- July 25-28 


FINALLY, to our hosts-to-be, the Deans of the 
Pacific coast, I would extend the deep appreci- 
ation of those of us residing east of the Great 
Divide for the privilege and pleasure of being 
your guests. I scarce need state that to many of 
us meeting with you will represent the realiza- 
tion of a long cherished dream, Our relation- 

ship in the past has been 
preéminently rich in bene- 


HE Western Association fits. This relationship 


that we owe it to the coast TT 
of Deans of Men and the should be markedly 


Deans to make this one of 


the best of all our confer- University of California at Los 
Angeles extend a hearty wel- ed by the 1932 conference. 


ences. Western men have 


crossed the Rockies year come to the National Associa- 
tion of Deans and Advisors of — Fourteenth session, which 


after year in order that they 


strengthened and enrichen- 


THE PROGRAM for this 


might contribute to the Men. We welcome you to the appears elsewhere in detail, 
greatest possible extent to Convention, to California, and carries its own significance. 


the success of the work of to the Olympic games, 
Dean E. J. MILter 
U. of C. at Los Angeles 


the Association. It is now 
our opportunity to show 
them, by trekking west- 
ward in solid phalanx, that 
we sincerely have appreciated their fellowship 
and their contributions to the general advance- 
ment of our profession. 


To Att Deans of Men and other adminis- 
trators who function as Deans of Men, I would 
extend a most cordial invitation to join our 
group—tegardless of whether your institution is 
now a member. We heartily will welcome those 
who come as representatives of institutions 
which acknowledge some obligation to students 
aside from classtoom instruction. You will find 
inspiration in contact with others whose aims 
and ideals are in tune with your own. This in- 
vitation is yout ticket of admission to our sessions, 


The topics listed for dis- 
cussion are of general in- 
terest. The speakers, by 
virtue of extensive study 
and experience, are capa- 
ble of authoritatively developing them. Ample 
time has been provided for open discussion. In 
addition to these formal features, arrange- 
ments have been completed for numerous so- 
cial and recreational events. California at this 
season is especially attractive and the Olympic 
Games will take place shortly after our session 
closes. 


THESE FACTORS, combined with reduced rail- 
road and accommodation rates, should prompt 
all of us, so far as is practical, to determine to 
be present when the Conference comes to order 
July 25. V. I. Moore, President 

N.A.D.A.M. 
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9:30 
10:00 


10:30 


11:30 


2:30 


7:30 


9:30 


11:00 


3:30 


Program for N.A.D.A.M. Conference 


Monpay, JULY 25 


MORNING 

Registration—Room 214, Royce Hall. 

First session—Room 100, Education Building. 

Address of Welcome—Provost Ernest C. 
Moore, University of California at Los An- 
geles. 

Response—H. E. Lobdell, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

Announcements—Earl J. Miller, University of 
California at Los Angeles. 

Student Loans 

1, “Question of Policy in Granting Student 
Loans"—Arthur G. Coons, Occidental Col- 
lege. 

2. “The Bucknell Loan Fund Plan’—R. H. 
Rivenberg, Bucknell University. 

Discussion 

Surf bathing and luncheon at Beach Club. 


AFTERNOON 
The College Fraternity 
1. “Codperative Buying for Fraternities’— 
U, S, Dubach, Oregon State College. 
Discussion 
2. “The College Fraternity as a Moral and 
Spiritual Force on our Campus”’—Floyd 
Field, Georgia Schoo] of Technology, 
Discussion 
EVENING 
Smoker—Men’s Lounge—Kerckhoff Hall. 


TUESDAY, JULY 26 


MORNING 

Individual Counseling 

1, “Present Trends in Vocational Counseling” 
—Hurford E. Stone, University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles. 

Discussion 

2. “Individual Case Studies"—W, V. Lovett, 
Colorado College. 

Discussion 

Auto trip to Pomona College for luncheon, 


AFTERNOON 

Auto trip through orange groves and to scenic 
points. 

Supervision of Student Life 

1. “Constructive Supervision and Direction of 
Dormitory Life’—Francis Bacon, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, 

Discussion 
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8:00 


9:30 


11:30 


4:30 


6:00 


9:30 


11:00 


12:30 


2. “Direction of Student Social Life'"—L. S, 
Corbett, University of Maine. 
EVENING 
Symphony Concert—Hollywood Bowl. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 27 


MORNING 

Functions of Deans and Advisors of Men 

1, “Report on the National Survey of Func- 
tions of Student Administration for Men in 
Colleges and Universities of the United 
States"—D. H. Gardner, University of 
Akron. 

Discussion 

2. “The Part the Dean of Students Should Play 
in College Administration’—L. H. Hub- 
bard, Texas State College for Women. 

Discussion 

3. “Report on Projects Following Work of 
Committee on Policies”’—Jas. W. Arm- 
strong, Northwestern University. 

Discussion 

Luncheon at University of Southern California. 


AFTERNOON 
Trip to Los Angeles Harbor and beach cities, 
Surf bathing at Beach Club. 


EVENING 

Banquet—Kerckhoff Hall. 
Address, “Inspirational Dean vs. Cabinet-File 
Dean'’—Stanley Coulter, Purdue University. 


THURSDAY, JULY 28 


MORNING 
Extra-curricular Activities 
1, “Student Self-government at the University 
of California”’—T, M. Putnam, University 
of California. 
Discussion 
2. “Modern Trends in Intercollegiate Ath- 


letics"—A. CC, Zumbrunnen, Southern 
Methodist University. 
Discussion 


Business Session. 
Reports of Committees, 
Election of Officers. 
Adjournment. 
Luncheon, 
AFTERNOON 
Auto trip to Hollywood movie studio and to 
motion picture stars’ homes. 


California Bids Us Welcome 


Plans Elaborate Entertainment 


HE University of California By have a rich heritage of scholarly 
at Los Angeles is looking E. J. MILLER achievement and meaningful tra- 
forward with pleasure to July 25, and dition. 
when the National Association H. E. STONE Convention sessions will be 


of Deans and Advisors of Men 

convenes in Los Angeles for its 

fourteenth annual meeting. We are looking for- 
ward to a banner year in attendance for in ad- 
dition to the excellent program arranged, we 
can offer you the added attractions of a vaca- 
tion at the seashore, the cooling breezes of the 
Pacific, the perfume and beauty of Southern 
California's orange groves, and the thrilling 
contests of the Olympic Games. 

We are always proud to have visitors on our 
campus for we have a situation here that is 
unique in the history of American Universities. 
You will find a campus of 485 acres of rolling 
ground in Westwood Hills, quite removed from 
the din and confusion of the Metropolitan cen- 
ter, yet within a few minutes by auto, bus, or 
electric car from the heart of Los Angeles, 

Where but five years ago grains and yege- 
tables flourished on these hills, then known as 
Rancho San Jose de Buenos Ayres or the Wolfs- 
kill Ranch, seven large and architecturally 
beautiful buildings now serve an undergraduate 
body of some six thousand students. We have 
been in this, our new home, but three years and 
you will find the carpenter and mason still with 
us, just now completing the two new physical 
education plants. One of our swimming pools 
will be ready for use by the time you arrive and 
you can help us put it to immediate service. 
We feel that in a way we are pioneers, yet as an 
integral part of the University of California we 


held on this campus of the Uni- 

versity of California at Los An- 
geles, which is but five miles from the “blue 
Pacific’ and which is favored by the cooling 
ocean breezes. Dormitory accommodations are 
available on the campus at very low rates and 
excellent hotel service may be had either in Santa 
Monica or Beverly Hills nearby. For those who 
drive and prefer to enjoy the more informal 
atmosphere of auto camp or bungalow court, 
excellent facilities are listed which are within 
a few minutes drive from the campus. Meals will 
be available at Kerckhoff Hall, our new student 
union building. We have prepared a mimeo- 
graphed list of housing accommodations of 
various kinds and we shall be glad to mail this 
to all who are interested. Hotel reservations may 
be made direct or through the office of the Dean 
of Men at the University of California at Los 
Angeles. 


E ARE hoping that a number of the deans 
Wit bring their wives and children and 
make of the convention an occasion for a real 
vacation trip. Southern California is not less fa- 
mous for its summer outing attractions than for 
its winter weather charms. Wives and kiddies 
will find at the beaches, the parks, the museums, 
etc., ample opportunity for recreation and at least 
on one occasion we are planning a general fam- 
ily “get-together” so that all may become ac- 
quainted. By all means bring along your bath- 
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ing suits and enjoy a plunge in the surf early 
in the morning or following the afternoon con- 
vention sessions. 


© PROVIDE an opportunity to view some of 
yi kaa neighboring educational institutions and 
to get a “close-up” view of orange and walnut 
groves, two pilgrimages are being arranged. On 
one day we shall journey by auto to Pomona 
College in the midst of the orange country 
where lunch and a trip over the campus will 
be enjoyed. On another day we shall drive over 
and have lunch with our neighbors at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 

On Monday evening, July 25, a smoker and 
informal program will give us the opportunity 
of renewing old acquaintances and forming new 
ones, Wednesday evening, the University of 
California at Los Angeles will be host at a 
banquet for all visiting delegates. On Thurs- 
day afternoon a trip of general “sight seeing” 
interest is being planned. With the codpera- 
tion of our local Chamber of Commerce an 
automobile tour will be taken to Los Angeles 
harbor where the Pacific feet and general ship- 


ping activity may be seen, On the same after- 
noon we are planning a trip through one of 
the movie studios. (At special request of sey- 
eral of the deans, the wives may not be taken 
on the studio trip!) 

When you see the program of professional 
interest and stimulation which has been pre- 
pared, we know you will want to come for the 
refreshing “sharing of experience” and ex- 
change of ideas which has always been so help- 
ful in previous years. Come prepared to take 
part in the round table discussions, to be a con- 
tributor as well as a listener, a giver as well as 
a receiver. 

Now we don’t want to be accused of being 
“real estate promoters” or “California climate 
orators.” Most of us out here are Californians 
by adoption. Many of us used to go to school 
and work in the East and Middle West so we 
shall be particularly happy in having you with 
us out here during the convention. As we said 
before, bring the family, plan to see the Olym- 
pic Games and to spend the summer in Southern 
California, We assure you that we shall do all 
in our power to make your visit truly enjoyable. 


Atrangements Made for Reservations 


OR the convenience of members of the Na- 

tional Association of Deans and Advisors of 
men planning to attend the Fourteenth Annual 
Conference at Los Angeles, arrangements have 
been made under which special railroad and 
hotel accommodations are available, if desired. 

Tt has been suggested that Chicago is perhaps 
the logical point of assembly for deans from the 
east and southeast. For this reason, special Pull- 
mans ate to be provided in the Los Angeles Lim- 
ited, leaving Chicago July 21. Pullmans from 
Minneapolis and St. Paul will be incorporated 
in the same train at Omaha. Detailed informa- 
tion concerning these railroad arrangements may 
be found on page 32 of this issue. 
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On the west coast, special arrangements have 
been made, also, for hotel and dormitory accom- 
modations. The Hotel Carmel in Santa Monica, 
California, has been designated by the host deans 
as the hotel headquarters of the conference, Res- 
ervations for rooms in the hotel or elsewhere 
may be placed through the Dean of Men's Office, 
University of California at Los Angeles. Railroad 
reservations may be placed through J. L. Rollins, 
Assistant Dean of Men, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois. Dean Rollins will also 
act as a clearing agent for deans who are driving 
and have extra space or desire automobile ac- 
commodations. Space for one passenger from 
Chicago to the Coast has already been offered. 


Outstanding Program Planned 


Coulter to Talk at Banquet 


HE 1932 Conference of the National As- 

sociation of Deans and Advisors of Men, 
which will convene in Los Angeles, July 25, 
will be marked by a program outstanding in all 
its phases. Six topics are scheduled for discus- 
sion, formally presented by recognized leaders 
in the respective branches of activity covered 
and informally discussed by the assembly. In 
addition, an expansive program of entettain- 
ment and recreation has been arranged, includ- 
ing a banquet Wednesday evening at which 
Stanley Coulter, former Dean of Men at Purdue 
University and “Dean of the National Deans,” 
will be the featured speaker. 

Topically, consideration will be given during 
the four days to Student Loans, The College 
Fraternity, Individual Counseling, Supervision 
of Student Life, Functions of Deans and Ad- 
visors of Men, and Extra-curricular Activities. 
These subjects are scheduled to be taken up in 
the order listed, the first two on Monday, the 
second two Tuesday, and of the remaining topics, 
one each Wednesday and Thursday. 

Registration is listed for 9:30 a.M., Monday 
morning in Room 214 of Royce Hall at the Uni- 
vetsity of California in Los Angeles. The open- 
ing session will be held in Room 100 of the 
Education Building. An address of welcome will 
be delivered by Provost Ernest C. Moore of the 
University of California, Response will be made 
by H. E. Lobdell of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Thus will the annual Conference 
get under way. 

Arthur G. Coons of Occidental College and 
R. H, Rivenberg of Bucknell University are the 
speakers scheduled to develop the question of 
Student Loans. Mr. Coons will speak on “Ques- 
tions of Policy in Granting Student Loans” 


g 


while Mr. Rivenberg's subject will be, “The 
Bucknell Loan Fund Plan; An Attempt to 
Place Student Loans on a Sound Financial 
Basis.” This part of the program will begin at 
10:30 A.M., Monday. The formal addresses will 
be followed by open discussions by the con- 
ference. 

The afternoon session, which will consist of 
consideration of the topic, “The College Fra- 
ternity," will be preceded by surf bathing and 
luncheon at the Beach Club, announced for 
11:30 A.M, At 2:30 p.m. U, S. Dubach of Ore- 
gon State College will delve into “Codperative 
Buying for Fraternities.” He will be followed 
by Floyd Field, Georgia School of Technology, 
who will discuss “The College Fraternity as a 
Moral and Spiritual Force on Our Campus.”” 
Adequate time for discussion is provided imme- 
diately following each talk. 

A smoker in the men’s lounge at Kerckhoff 
Hall, to take place at seven-thirty in the evening, 
will be the concluding event for the opening 


day. 
Hower E, STONE of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles and W. V. Lovett 
of Colorado College are the speakers scheduled 
for Tuesday morning, Mr. Stone speaking on 
“Present Trends in Vocational Counseling” and 
Mr, Lovett outlining Individual Case Studies. 
A motor trip to Pomona College, where lunch- 
eon will be served, is listed for eleven-thirty. 
The trip will be continued in the afternoon, 
when orange groves and scenic points will be 
visited. 
At 3:30 p.m., Tuesday, Francis Bacon of the 
University of Southern California will open con- 
sideration of the general topic, Supervision of 


Student Life, with an address, “Constructive Su- 
pervision and Direction of Dormitory Life.” A 
discussion of the material covered by Mr. Bacon 
will be followed by a second address, ‘Direc- 
tion of Student Social Life,” by L. S. Corbett of 
the University of Maine. The evening program, 
announced for eight o'clock, will feature a 
symphony concert in Hollywood Bowl. 
af [ore TALKS will be offered Wednesday 
morning under the general conference head- 
ing, Functions of Deans and Advisors of Men. 
Opening the session at nine-thirty will be “A Re- 
port on the National Survey of Functions of Stu- 
dent Administration for Men in Colleges and 
Universities of the United States’ by D. H. Gard- 
ner of the University of Akron. ‘The Part the 
Dean of Students Should Play in College Ad- 
ministration” will be discussed by L. H. Hub- 
bard of Texas State College for Women. A re- 
port on projects following work of the Com- 
mittee on Policies, to be submitted by James W. 
Armstrong of Northwestern University, will 
conclude the formal program. A motor trip to 
the University of Southern California for 
luncheon will start at eleven-thirty. 


Wednesday afternoon and evening will in- 
clude two of the most interesting events listed 
on the recreational and social calendar. Lunch- 
eon at the University of Southern California 
will be followed by an auto trip to Los Angeles 
Harbor and several beach cities. Surf bathing at 
the Beach Club is scheduled for four-thirty. 

At six o'clock Wednesday evening, a banquet 
will be held in Kerckhoff Hall, An impressive 
program has been planned for the event, headed 
by Stanley Coulter's address, “Inspirational 
Dean vs. the Cabinet-File Dean." 

The first period Thursday morning, starting 
at 9:30 A.M. will be devoted to discussion of 
Extra-curricular Activities. T. M. Putnam of the 
University of California will speak on “Student 
Self-Government at the University of Califor- 
nia.” A. C. Zumbrunnen of the Southern Metho- 
dist University will address the Conference on 
“Modern Trends in Intercollegiate Athletics.” 

The annual business session, with reports of 
committees and an election of officers, will be 
held at 11:00 A.M, Adjournment will follow. 

An automobile trip to Hollywood motion pic- 
ture studios and to homes of motion picture 
stars will be the attraction Thursday afternoon, 


With the Deans 


Robert C. Clothier, formerly dean of men at the 
University of Pittsburgh, has been installed as presi- 
dent of Rutgers University. 

Francis F. Bradshaw, dean of students at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and Joseph A. Park, dean 
of men at Ohio State University, will teach courses at 
Columbia University’s summer session this year. 

Word was received early this year of the death 
of Kenneth O. Mason, dean of freshmen at Brown Uni- 
versity. Dean Mason was at one time secretary-treasurer 
of the Eastern Association of Deans and Advisors of 
Men. 

President Kenneth I. Brown of Hiram University 
addressed the semi-annual meeting of the Ohio Con- 
ference of Deans of Men at its session in Cleveland, 
April 8. E. F. Bosworth, dean of men at Oberlin Col- 
lege, succeeded F. G. Detweiler, dean of men at Deni- 
son University, in the state association presidency, 
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One of the men coming to the convention at Los 
Angeles from a great distance will be H. E, Lobdell, 
dean of students at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Dean Lobdell is planning a motor trip with 
visits at industrial plants along the route, 

W. D. Trautman, dean of Adelbert College of 
Western Reserve University, is spending the year in 
Europe. 

Mr. Lloyd R. Killam, faculty advisor of the Young 
Men's Christian Association at the University of Ha- 
waii, has indicated an interest in the annual confer- 
ence of the N.A.D.A.M. Mr. Killam plans to come 
from Honolulu to Los Angeles for the meeting. 

One of the younger deans of men in the country 
is Robert C. Cotner who was named to this position 
last fall at Henderson State Teachers College, Arka- 
delphia, Arkansas. Mr. Cotner was twenty-four at the 
time of his appointment. 


Trail-Blazing Deans of Men 


An Analysis of Characteristics 


HATEVER the fu- 

ture of the deans of 

men in American in- 
stitutions of higher learning 
may be, no valid history of 
education covering the last 
quarter of a century can ignore 
their work. Moreover, it will be quite impossible 
for an unbiased author to overlook a small group 
of men who inaugurated the work and faithfully 
performed the multifarious tasks that gravitated 
to their offices. I refer to Thomas Arkle Clark 
of the University of Illinois, Stanley Coulter of 
Purdue University, George B. Culver of Stan- 
ford University, C. R. Melcher of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Scott Goodnight of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, E. E. Nicholson of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, W. G. Hormell of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Robert Rienow of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Floyd Field of Georgia School 
of Technology, Joseph A. Bursley of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and others whose names will 
readily be recalled. I name these men because 
their long and conspicuous service as deans of 
men places them in a class by themselves. Three 
of them—Clark, Coulter, Hormell—have as- 
sumed the emeritus relation. All the others are 
still active in the deanship and they would re- 
sent my calling them “the grand old men of 
the National Association.” 

This short account is by no means an effort 
to cover adequately the history of their work; 
nor is it possible to characterize each of these 
pioneers satisfactorily in the limited space at my 
disposal. Rather I assay the task of presenting 
briefly a few characteristics which these deans 


In Which 
W. L. SANDERS 


describes a few of the 
traits some of the older 
Deans had in common 


possess in common. Even this 
reduction of the field will 
omit, of necessity, much that 
later must be appraised if the 
influence of their personalities 
is to be apprehended aright. 

By way of preparation, I 
have canvassed the minutes of the National As- 
sociation to find confirmation or refutation of my 
judgment on the deans’ common characteristics. 
From that source I was able to refresh my mem- 
ory on many points. Incidentally, I should like 
to recommend to any young dean a careful read- 
ing of the Association's records, From them he 
should be able to discover the attitudes that the 
successful deans have developed. 
Oo’ LATE certain writers have dismissed ideal- 

ism as unworthy of serious-minded men, 

on the ground that it is compounded of sen- 
timentality and superstition. Be that as it may, 
the plain fact is that every one of these leaders 
approached his work from the standpoint of 
idealism. To be sure, I am using the term 
“idealism” in a broad and comprehensive sense 
to cover their conception of youth's best self in 
action, the aims of education, and the meaning 
of living. I venture the opinion that all who 
have heard our pioneer deans speak will agree 
that each in his own way views life not only as 
it is but as it may be, and that in dealing with 
students he invariably treats them with refer- 
ence to what they may become. In this connec- 
tion a little evidence from our records will not 
be amiss. 

Stanley Coulter in 1928 said: ‘The deans of 
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men are really the men who should try to keep 
the student truc to his better self, but this to some 
may seem an ideal function. . . . The dean of 
men must grasp the idea that the thing with 
which he has to deal is the finer part of the 
young men's lives.”’ 

Again in 1930 the National Association heard 
this same man say, in a discussion of religion, 
“Certain vague longings and aspirations, certain 
discontents with himself as to effort and pur- 
pose, certain ideals not sufficiently luminous as 
to be compelling in his life, struggling for utter- 
ance .. . do we recognize these? In the long 
run it is out of these spiritual struggles that per- 
sonality and character will emerge.” 

As president of the Association, Dean Cul- 
ver reminded us that “the great teachers were 
not confined to any one subject or any particular 
classroom schedule. Their methods were very 
simple. They were individualists who inspired 
those who needed inspiration; they gave hope 
to those without hope; they cleared away the 
mists for those who were confused; they made 
realities out of possibilities; they spoke the truth 
at all times. They did not become weary in well 


doing.” 
N ow I submit these utterances, representing 
the mature judgment arising from long 
and successful work with young men, are the 
very essence of idealism, I think I am not mis- 
representing either the experience or attitude of 
those I failed to quote when I say they would 
agrec heartily with those statements. They would 
phrase them differently, each according to his 
own background and training, but the essential 
factors noted by Coulter and Culver would be 
included. A fundamental interest in the better 
selves of college men; a belief that men will re- 
spond to a noble challenge; a broad view of the 
aims of education as applied to individuals; a 
conviction that there is a meaning to life, if we 
can but find it—these, I hold, are basic funda- 
mentals underlying the work of our pioneer 
deans. I have embraced them all in the word 
“idealism,” a term that seems to befit the quali- 
ties here under consideration. 
A second characteristic readily apprehended 
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in any casual survey is their sympathetic handling 
of students. They not only understand the prob- 
lems of youth, they appreciate the young man’s 
viewpoint. Possessing as they do a comprehensive 
knowledge of human nature, they are prepared 
to see, and to help others see, the fundamentals 
of successful living. 


N 1927, Dean Coulter insisted that “those 

deans who succeed are those whose hearts 
are alive to the needs of the students, whose 
sympathy with student life goes out in un- 
bounded measure.” Dean Nicholson notes “fair- 
ness, justness, sympathy, and a liking and un- 
derstanding of students’’ as qualities essential 
in the make-up of a successful dean of men, 

From a different angle, Dean Rienow voiced 
the same point: “The ability to see the weak- 
nesses and foibles of human nature in an ob- 
jective, impersonal way, and not to make them a 
part of our own personal relationship with the 
student” is incumbent upon the dean of men. 

Dean Clark, in a similar vein, gave it as his 
judgment that “a personal knowledge of human 
nature, an attempt to understand individual 
problems which you may not yourself have had 
to do with, but which you have had sympathy 
and intelligence enough to attempt to under- 
stand . . . that is the main thing.” As Dean Burs- 
ley would phrase it, “A dean must be sympa- 
thetic and yet not sentimental in his point of 
view.” That is precisely the attitude displayed by 
all the deans whose success to date is indisput- 
able. 

Those college officers who have attended an 
annual meeting of the deans will share the view 
that a sense of humor is an outstanding charac- 
teristic of the older men. Newcomers this year 
will readily discover it. To meet with these men 
is to enjoy as refreshing a human fellowship as 
is to be found anywhere in educational circles. 
Thousands of students know this to their profit 
and delight. Little wonder then that the visits 
of these deans to cities far removed from the 
scenes of their labors are occasions for an out- 
pouring of generous affection that is a joy to 
witness. Alumni gather about them to renew the 
pleasant memories of their college days under 


the guidance of these very human deans. It is 
inconceivable that men so varied in temperament 
and training, without a sense of humor, should 
win and hold the allegiance of college boys. Who 
of us in attendance at the Washington meeting 
can forget the sly humor that characterized Dean 
Clark’s discussion of “Hell week” among the 
Fraternities? “It must be a wonderful ritual 
which demands a semi-comatose mind to under- 
stand it’ arises to plague the defender of the 
practices incident to such a program. 

Dean Coulter is not a pace behind Dean Clark 
in this respect. We have heard him say time and 
again that the first requirement of a dean of men 
is to have a sense of humor. “There is no vaccine 
that you can shoot into a man if he doesn’t have 
it." Coming as he does from Indianapolis where 
vaccines are manufactured, he ought to know. Ee 
realizes that some men take themselves too seri- 
ously and that such an attitude disqualifies one 
for the manifold duties of this office. 

“The best and most successful deans of men,” 
says Bursley, “are blessed with a keen sense of 
humor,” 

To be able to laugh with students and at them- 
selves saves these men from the ridiculous as- 
sumption that wisdom will die with them. By 
reason of this sense, they are able to take an 
optimistic view of the world and its problems, 
no matter how attractively pessimism may be pre- 
sented, 

“Anybody thinking of taking the office of 
dean of men without a sense of humor had better 
go shoot himself. He will have an unhappy life” 
—this from the inimitable Clark. 

H™ you infinite patience with these young 

men, with their vagaries, patience with 
their waste of opportunities, patience with the 
thousand and one things that we, with our long 
experience know are harmful to them?" The 
meeting that eyoked that response from Dean 
Coulter prompted a similar utterance from 
Dean Clark. “I am called at every hour of the 
day or night. Waked up at 2 o'clock in the 
morning, I was once, by a student who wanted 
to know how many sons the Kaiser had. Mat- 
ters of all sorts come to me before breakfast, 
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after dinner, in the night. Infinite patience one 
should have.” 

Unfortunately for most of us, we have not 
had the privilege of associating with these men 
during our undergraduate days. Nevertheless we 
have witnessed their patience in the annual meet- 
ings as they listened to the younger men propos- 
ing and defending courses of action which they 
had long ago discovered futile. As in their deal- 
ings, with students, they gave us attention after 
which there followed that incisive and kindly 
criticism which is foreign to the impatient man. 
The younger deans know that among their most 
attentive listeners will be found this group of 
long suffering colleagues. Masters of their tem- 
pers, endowed with a capacity for waiting, they 
know that growth is a slow process. They expect 
us to err in judgment at times, but that does 
not impel them to classify us as “sons of the wild 


jackass.” 
Bo these deans have convictions as to 
the meaning of life; because they ate pos- 
sessed of a rare insight born of long experience; 
because they understand the fundamentals un- 
derlying successful personal development, they 
are able courageously to relate themselves to stu- 
dent life from year to year. They can look men 
squarely in the eyes with a courage that immedi- 
ately elicits confidence. Gentlemen, unafraid of 
anything that life may precipitate, our genial sen- 
ior deans command student respect and admira- 
tion. The downhearted and discouraged student 
in their presence finds himself strangely strength- 
ened, and he goes forth to grapple with tasks and 
problems that had appeared insuperable. Like- 
wise many a young dean of men has taken a new 
hold on life by reason of associating with them. 
These are a few of the human factors common 
to the elder deans. It has not been my purpose 
to laud unduly the men whom we acknowledge 
our leaders. Fulsome praise they would rightly 
tesent. What I have written I know to be truce. 
I bear gladly this testimony to a group of men 
in the field of higher education with the hope 
that all of us may profit by a consideration of a 
few characteristics that underlie their notable 
work, 
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Your New Magazine 


ONE MATTER of business to come before the 
Conference at Los Angeles will be the question 
of placing THE COUNSELOR on a firm financial 
basis. 

Can we do it? That depends upon you as well 
as upon the editor and contributors. 

The purpose behind the inauguration of this 
project is solely confined to service to the As- 
sociation. It offers to deans and advisors of men 
and those interested in the welfare of college 
men a regular forum for the presentation of 
their problems. It hopes to circulate ideas and 
hold them up for impartial scrutiny. It seeks to 
bring before our members special articles from 
the pens of distinguished men. It will endeavor 
to supplement the work of the conferences, 
reach those who can not attend, and further 
during the year the projects of the Association. 
It will bring you news about what other men and 
other universities are doing. 

The content, layout, and policies are under 
the control of the Association, What it is or 
can be is yours to determine. 

Do you desire this magazine? Will you back 
it in every possible way? The decision is yours. 


Advisors and Advice 


JupDGING from the number of practitioners there 
is a current voguishness in fixing up the troubles 
of students. Everyone is doing it. The psycho- 
logical clinics are filled with complexes, neu- 
roses, and maladjustments. The sociologists are 
studying group life and advising individuals. 
Philosophers are speculating on their moral out- 
look, educationalists are measuring their atti- 
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tudinal trends, and personnel departments are 
interviewing them. National officers, fraternity 
advisors, dormitory counselors, house mothers, 
and Y.M.C.A. secretaries are going professional 
in the technique of handling student problems. 

Meanwhile old practitioners are still at work. 
The physicians are widening their interest in 
neurotic conditions, priests are still absolving 
sins, and deans academic and extra-curricular 
are meeting student appointments with clock- 
like regularity. 

The fixing fervor has at heart a very com- 
mendable motive—that of helping the student— 
but there are certain dangers attendant. It is 
flattering to one’s sense of importance to oc- 
cupy the position of advisor, but the sense of 
importance does not necessarily certify the ad- 
vice. One may say some ever so foolish things, 
even while seated in a swivel chair, We phrase 
much of our modern advice in scientific terms. 
We have some excellent technical terms for 
diagnosing ills and equally excellent terms for 
prescribing cures, but alas, alack, sometimes even 
Latin and Greek pollysylabics fail in their magic. 

When one is very young one is very sure. No 
advisor possesses quite the same finality of judg- 
ment and the same fervor for helpfulness as 
the recent graduate. All he needs in order to do 
business is a prospect, and all students are pros- 
pects. He can deliver success lectures and pre- 
sent the full facts of sex. He knows who we are, 
and why we are, and what we are for. 

Rumors to the contrary, the quality of advice 
is not measured by the number of persons in- 
terviewed per day—nor is the effectiveness of 
the office. 

Unfortunately too, there is no divine right 
of advising. Wisdom knows no copyrights. 
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Perhaps one of the first miles on the road to 
better advising is passed when the advisor learns 
the limitations of his own judgment—his own 
prejudices, predilections, Information and facts 
have also been known to improve the quality 
of advice. Some of the best advice is not stated ; 
it is lived. Some of the best advisors have a 
canny ability to help the advisees help them- 
selves. It is an art to know when to talk, when 
to keep silent, when to be firm, when to be 
yielding. We can profit by some of the tech- 
niques and findings of the social sciences; we 
can not profit by reducing a boy to a set of clas- 
sifications. Somewhere in the process we must 
permit him to preserve his essential Humanness, 
and above all, to us he must temain a Person, 

Perhaps the greatest prophylactic to our poor 
advice is the boy’s resistance to advice. Nature 
has her own ways. 


Association of the Association 


THE CALL for the Fourteenth Annual Confer- 
ence has been sounded. The introductory articles 
of this issue present the details of the interesting 
program. It is to be hoped that as many deans 
as possible will be present when President Moore 
hammers for order at the opening session. 

There is something nourishing about the as- 
sociation of the Association. It is good food for 
the dean. It is astonishing how much care and 
depression can be expelled by the three or four 
days spent together. Sometimes the value is 
imbedded in a sally of wit, sometimes in a burst 
of oratory, sometimes in a cryptic remark about 
the hotel, sometimes in insight gained. But al- 
ways there is the association, If you do not want 
to talk seriously with Nicholson, then you can 
swap stories with Moore. If you have had enough 
California sales talk, then you can chide Ripley 
about Arkansas. And so it goes. You have an 
endless menu for your insatiable appetite. 

As for California, no sales talk is necessary. 
We want a full glass of orange juice for break- 
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fast, and an avacado salad in a Spanish restau- 
rant at lunch. We want to see the haze hanging 
over the mountains and hear the surf booming 
on the beach. Furthermore, we are not forgetting 
that there are a few states between us and Cali- 
fornia whose grandeurs and charms we are most 
willing to experience. 
See you there! 


The Pressure in Depression 


Now that the economic chills have bedridden 
our robust confidence, some sober thinking 
is going on. We have not got well as soon as we 
expected, Perhaps—but we shall not go into that. 

One thing is obvious. There has been no break- 
down in the fecundity of the earth nor in the 
power of the machines. The difficulty is with the 
power of man. Even in the presence of materials 
and tools he finds himself impotent. 

All of this has led to much questioning con- 
cerning social and economic organization. Even 
governments have suffered from the power of 
the virus. 

But back of it all lie conditions—individual 
and petsonal—involving the standards, objec- 
tives and ideals of all of us. We can get on 
better with one another, in private and national 
life. Our economic strivings should not end in 
a violent disarrangement of our affairs. Some 
gods are worthy of the temple. 

Can we produce a self-contained leadership 
adequate to put our house in order—adequate 
because it has reached an inner balance of 
ideals and intellectual resourcefulness? The 
situation calls for man power—an adequate man 
power. 

Supposedly, colleges and universities are 
clearing houses for the revaluation of values. 
Supposedly, they bear a social responsibility in 
the training of leadership. Can we meet ques- 
tions with answers? Can we meet crises with 
men? 


Dormitory Plan and Finance 
A Discussion of Housing Policies 


By ALEx L. TRout 
Architect, Detroit, Michigan 


WO years ago at Fayetteville, I had the 

pleasure of listening to your convention 
program, and of speaking to you on the sub- 
ject of dormitory planning. 

My discussion was centered on the need of 
a carefully matured social and educational pro- 
gram around which the building could be built. 
Financial aspects were briefly considered and it 
was pointed out that thought and study and 
wisely chosen objectives were quite as needful 
as financial resources. 

In the course of discussion, a definite self- 
financing plan was outlined, both in possibili- 
ties and limitations. Buildings based on this plan 
have since been completed at the University of 
Michigan and at Michigan State College, hous- 
ing seven hundred students. The results of op- 
eration for two years at Ann Arbor and for 
one year at East Lansing have been so satis- 
factory that at both institutions extensions are 
being considered. A similar project has been 
begun at Northwestern and is pending at Colo- 
tado, Because of the continued interest in the 
subject your editor has suggested that I supple- 
ment my talk on dormitory planning with some 
suggestions on dormitory operations and finance. 

While financial considerations are a means to 
an end rather than an end in themselves, prog- 
tess must come through practical channels. 
However excellent are the plans for educational 
or social advancement, we are always face to 
face with the problem of the practical means 
of achievement. Therefore, whatever the method 
of financing, the subject of returns from dormi- 
tory investments is one of perennial interest. 

The plan sponsored by Treasurer Edgerton 
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at Dartmouth of using dormitories as a conserv- 
ative investment for college funds and en- 
dowments has teceived wide and well merited 
attention since its inception. Prior to the World 
War the general thought on dormitory finance 
was simply to break even or gain a small re- 
turn. In the far west the self-financing idea de- 
veloped out of necessity and has penetrated east- 
ward. Iowa was left with a war barracks to re- 
habilitate. By gradual liquidation of notes and 
the use of a revolving fund, it has considerably 
extended its housing. A small unit at Indiana 
further developed the financial mechanism. 

Illinois has made noteworthy contributions 
both of an architectural and financial character. 
The work at Michigan developed the thought on 
a larger and in some respects more systematic 
scale. Except for the land, the entire cost of 
buildings and furnishings was handled by bonds, 
serially maturing, to be paid from earnings. 
These bonds were planned and sold on their 
merits as marketable securities. The earnings 
through the depression have proven ample to 
meet all requirements and a small but satisfac- 
tory surplus has also accrued. 


CAREFUL reyiew of all this effort leads to 

one conclusion of major importance—the 
need or the desire for a definite return has gen- 
erally favorably affected the operation of the 
dormitory. The management will be more alert 
and the students will be more careful and less 
critical if they feel that the dormitory profits are 
going toward a worthy cause. One very success- 
ful dormitory, a donation, devotes its earnings 
to a popular scholarship fund. These earnings 
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are of such volume as to bring the building in 
the self-financing class had it been so planned. 
It was well planned and is superbly managed 
and enjoys great popularity as the social center 


of the college. 
spo friendly attitude, so much to be desired, 
may be helped or hindered in the presenta- 
tion of records. It is unfortunate if the students 
get the impression that the dormitory is merely a 
money-making enterprise. Frequently profits are 
more apparent than real. For example, dining 
rooms will generally show a large profit where 
no rent is charged against the dining room. 
When food costs are published they will be 
astonishingly low to one who does not realize 
the possibilities of purchase in quantity and the 
reduction in waste possible in large operations 
with the use of adequate refrigeration. Careful 
consideration of the accounting plan and com- 
ments of this character accompanying an annual 
report will frequently make for a better under- 
standing and ease the problems of those in ac- 
tual charge of operations. 

How this mental attitude may be improved 
may be illustrated by two examples. In buildings 
of a self-financed character you will hear some- 
times the comment that, while the buildings 
are desirable, it is ‘just too bad to make the 
students pay for them." Under the long term 
payment plan as worked out at Michigan the 
income is intended to pay the normal interest, 
always included in the rent of any building, plus 
a small principal payment. This payment is con- 
siderably less than normal taxes. The student 
therefore pays a little less than he would if the 
building were erected by private capital not 
enjoying the tax free privilege. With uniform 
annual payments of principal and interest the 
portion for interest decreases and for principal 
increases. On this basis with an initial amortiza- 
tion (or principal payment) of two pet cent, the 
increase in principal payments is so rapid that 
the entire building is paid for in from twenty- 
two to twenty-five years. Principal payments at 
the inception represent only about ten per cent 
of the gross annual income. The plan is an ex- 
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cellent example of the accumulation of small but 
constant earnings. When the students under- 
stand it, they generally are pleased with it. Once 
paid for, the buildings become a permanent 
source of income to the university. 

If friendly interest can be gained by thorough 
understanding the opposite situation also can 
exist. I know of one instance in which a group 
of students objected to paying a reasonable rate 
for board and room, claiming the donor of the 
dormitory did not intend his gift to be money- 
making. The objectors obtained some undesir- 
able publicity. Unfortunately, gross profits only 
had been published. If reasonable funds for de- 
preciation and extraordinary repairs had been 
allowed and a reserve for replacements estab- 
lished the apparent profit would have been ma- 
terially reduced and the objections would never 
have been raised. 

While there are certain advantages gained by 
the dormitory in the way of purchasing power 
and in economies incident to large scale hous- 
ing, the income suffers from limited length of 
the school year. A dormitory fully occupied 
through the summer session will show a good 
profit. This does not frequently occur, though 
in some institutions there is a marked trend 
toward increasing summer sessions. Where this 
is possible, returns are markedly increased. This 
phase of the subject is valuable in discussing 
tates and also in shaping policies. 
perce present building costs, fireproof con- 

struction—though urgently recommended 
—adds considerably to initial costs and to the 
rental that should be charged. Reduced insurance 
and increased length of the life of the building 
hardly offset the increased interest on invest- 
ment. Yet from a safety viewpoint, the fireproof 
construction is desirable and should be carefully 
done. 

A recent fire at Mosher-Jordan Hall at Ann 
Arbor convinced me of the desirability of most 
conservative practice. It was purely a contents 
fire and confined practically to one room ex- 
cept for smoke damage. As it occurred just un- 
der the roof we were glad that no wood, even 


of slow burning construction, had been used. 
Solid concrete and tile floors cut water dam- 
age to a minimum. Although there was no struc- 
tural damage to the building, even to the gypsum 
partitions, the contents of the one room were 
completely destroyed. Tables and chairs, which 
were of rather heavy solid wood construction, 
were reduced to a few charred remains, no sug- 
gestion of their original form or use remaining. 
Window glass was reduced to a characterless 
mass by incipient fusion. The added cost of the 
“Class A’ construction was certainly justified. 
Fire is a real threat. These young people are our 
own children and the children of our friends. 
Their safety and welfare is an imperative ob- 
ligation. 


Te discussion so far has been concerned 
chiefly with the attitude of the student in the 
dormitory toward the building that is his col- 
lege home. It is quite important that the dor- 
mitory enjoy friendly relations with its housing 
neighbors. After all, college dormitories are only 
one phase of college housing, useful only when 
they give a special or superior service. Before a 
dormitory is built and its operating policies de- 
termined the most careful thought should be 
given to the effect of the new venture on other 
housing facilities. Sororities and fraternities, 
existing dormitories, and the college landlady 
are all vitally affected. The difficulty with all 
self-financing plans is that they readily may be 
overdone, The fraternity situation is a good 
example. Self-financed fraternities have flooded, 
and in some places are continuing to flood, the 
market, causing a very considerable loss wher- 
ever they are uneconomic. The control of the 
dean's office should in my opinion be extended 
to prevent undue multiplication of fraternities 
and the building of fraternity houses merely as 
enterprises providing profit for the speculative 
builder. We would deplore and frankly fear 
such a situation rising from the self-financing 
dormitory plan. Here, however, the increased 
size of the individual unit generally warrants, 
and always should warrant, careful surveys and 
investigations. 
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How these housing groups were affected at 
Ann Arbor by the opening of Mosher-Jordan 
Hall may be a matter of some interest. Ann 
Arbor has approximately ten thousand students, 
of whom over one-fifth are women. Adding four 
and one-half per cent to the total housing capa- 
city of the town and approximately twenty per 
cent to the housing capacity for women naturally 
made an adjustment problem. For some years 
women at Ann Arbor have lived in approved 
rooming houses. The least desirable of these 
houses were removed from the approved list. 
Some of these were reconverted into men's 
rooming houses. The dormitory was designed 
chiefly for undergraduates, housing approximate- 
ly 50 per cent freshmen. A rule prohibiting 
freshmen residence in sororities and fraternities 
has been in force for some time. The most ap- 
parent effect was simply that the girls were so 
well satisfied with dormitory life that they were 
less inclined to a hurried choice of their sorority. 
This caused the sororities a temporary incon- 
venience which has been largely offset by the 
fact that a modern dormitory attracts a group 
of girls whose parents might be unwilling to 
have them spend their first year in college in a 
rooming house. 

For the first time since its inception, the dean 
of men’s office was now confronted with suff- 
cient surplus of rooming accommodations to en- 
able it to approve rooming houses for men with- 
out unduly restricting the choice. This also made 
possible the elimination of the less desirable 
houses, the setting up of satisfactory minimum 
standards for living accommodations and a valu- 
able control hitherto impossible. Not a few 
places were modernized and improved. The so- 
forities in some instances also felt the urge to 
better accommodations. So the general tone of 
housing was helped throughout the college. 


| Spee the financial angle, the soundness of the 
Michigan plan through a period of depres- 
sion has been shown. The love of the American 
people for education and their willingness to 
sacrifice for their children’s welfare have proved 
literally bankable. Codperative effort among the 
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students to help each other stay on in college 
has been worthy of comment. The popularity of 
these buildings in which living is purely elec- 
tive has been subject to the test of the more than 
ordinary competition. Yet at Ann Arbor vacan- 
cies have been less than 114 per cent through- 
out the year, At East Lansing, they have been 
somewhat higher due partly to conditions pecu- 
liar to the first year of operation but the budget 
has been followed and a satisfactory income has 
avoided the all too popular red figures. 


GC business conditions temporarily 
have stopped the construction of college 
buildings, except for a few outright gifts. Re- 
duced building costs are inviting. While it is too 
early to predict the exact procedure, there is little 
question but that pending national legislation 
will release credits and make possible the con- 
struction of dormitories with the happy combina- 
tion of low building and low financing costs. 
Undoubtedly, several important projects will be 
released at an early date, Freshman dormitories 
are contemplated in several instances, particular- 
ly because of their value in the critical year of 
adjustment. Wherever the rule of non-fraternity 
residence during the freshman year is in force 
the freshman dormitory does not compete in any 
way with the fraternity. Dormitories for gradu- 
ate students and professional schools are likely 
to continue to be popular. 

Whatever the building needs, the problem of 
financing will face the schools of our country 
for some time with more than ordinary difficulty. 
To fill the dormitory with the chalk, or fre- 


quently rigid and forbidding atmosphere of the 
classroom would be unfortunate. But the plan 
found in many Catholic convent schools, featur- 
ing instruction within the dormitory walls, has 
great educational possibilities. When education 
can lose some of its formal characteristics and 
a clearer understanding of its purpose reduce 
the resistance to mental discipline, a desirable 
change of attitude will begin. When study be- 
comes sheer enjoyment, as it often can be made 
by inspiring teachers, the discussion groups and 
the seminar will naturally gravitate to the dor- 
mitory walls. This will have the financial ad- 
vantage of relieving somewhat the classroom 
space. But the most important advantage will 
be intimate and inspirational contacts now often 
unrealized potentialities. 

When sound business policy can be combined 
with sound social and educational policy, the 
union of the three will be productive of the 
greatest strength. The slowing up of the expan- 
sion of the physical plant may lead to basic ques- 
tioning of great value. Soon we may renew the 
building activities curtailed for the time being. 
The place of living and studying is no less im- 
portant than the place of instruction. It is our 
conviction that the self-financed dormitory, or 
the dormitory whose cost represents an invest- 
ment of college funds, will in the future play 
a Jarger and more constructive part in college 
finance and campus planning than hitherto has 
been thought possible. Surmounting initial han- 
dicaps that require most careful study, the re- 
sults of this thought may accomplish work of 
unusual distinction, 


Personal News Notes 


A number of deans of men are using specialists and 
graduate students as assistants in their offices. Some 
of these men listed in a recent survey are: Sterling 
Brown at Texas Christian University, Charles E. 
O'Connor at University of Maine, James L. Rollins 
and Carl L. Pearson at Northwestern University, New- 
ton Hall and Don Shank at University of Akron, Fred 
I. Goldsmith at Purdue University, W. A. Smith at 
University of Texas, Fred B. Wahr, Walter B. Rea 
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and Philip Bursley at University of Michigan, Henry 
G. Winans, Otis McCreery and Cyrus Barnham at the 
University of Minnesota, Max Chapman at Oberlin 
College, 

Tom Y. Stine is serving his first year as dean of 
men at Jamestown College, Jamestown, North Da- 
kota. Dean Stine served for three years as assistant to 
Dean S. H. Goodnight at the University of Wis- 
consin. 


Trends in Administration 
A Study of Recent Research 


By D. H. GarpNER 
University of Akron 


INCE the war, there have arisen in the 
S handling of students many factors which 
have attracted the attention and consideration of 
college instructors and administrators through- 
out the country. Student administrators, in par- 
ticular, have been especially interested in these 
problems. However, in the past, because, no 
doubt, of the multiplicity of their duties and 
their consequent lack of perspective, these indi- 
viduals have had opportunity to do but little 
scientific work in the field of student welfare. 

Therefore, it is gratifying to note that within 
the last few years several programs, which con- 
sider the principles involved in student manage- 
ment, have been in process of development. 
Many of the investigations have been sponsored 
by the Office of Education. To enumerate all 
these studies would be impossible, but some of 
the more outstanding are the following: 

The Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion,t Dr. Arthur J. Klein, et a/., was completed 
about two years ago. In this extensive study, 
so far as the student welfare division is con- 
cerned, the survey has rendered three extreme- 
ly useful services: a well-organized and intelli- 
gent aggregation of data which will afford an 
excellent background for the solution of many 
programs; a picture of the actual confusion 
existing in this field; and finally, an excellent 
definition of the true objectives of such work 
which, coupled with other valuable precepts, 


"U, S. Office of Education, Survey of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities, Washington, D.C. Govern- 
ment Printing Office Bulletin, 1930, No. 9. 
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should Jead to an actual solution of this mo- 
mentous and serious enigma. 

National Survey of Secondary Education by 
the United States Office of Education, Dr. Leon- 
ard V. Koos, et al. This study is not yet pub- 
lished, but it is to consider, among other fac- 
tors, pertinent questions as student guidance, 
student health, extra-curricular activities, etc. 

National Survey of the Education of Teach- 
ers by the United States Office of Education, 
Dr. E. S. Evenden, e¢ al. This project when 
completed will present a detailed analysis of 
existing studies of student personnel in addition 
to other related matters in the training of teach- 
ers, 

The Study of the Smaller College by the As- 
sociation of American Colleges, Dean C. A. Mil- 
ner, Mr. Archie M. Palmer, e¢ al. Although this 
study is concerned primarily with the duties of 
the academic dean, it covers many major prin- 
ciples in regard to student welfare. Data are 


now being assembled in this inquiry. 
4 MATTER of particular significance to those 
in the central states is the study now being 
developed by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. With the pur- 
pose of devising more scientific bases for the 
accrediting of institutions, the Association has 
undertaken a survey in which nearly one-third 
of the investigation will involve questions of 
student management. The sections dealing with 
this problem have been divided into seven ma- 
jor fields: Administration and Discipline of Stu- 
dents, Admission of Students, Student Records, 
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Analysis of Students, Adjustment of Students, 
Student Opinion, and Research. Members of the 
survey staff have already accumulated extremely 
interesting data from their visitations at various 
institutions. 


Y pes survey of great importance to those 

in the field of student administration is that 
of the National Association of Deans and Advis- 
ors of Men, This Association, having always 
had a close interest in the matter of student wel- 
fare for men, decided at its 1931 meeting to 
conduct a functional study of persons engaged 
in this work, An Executive Committee, consist- 
ing of Dean J, A. Bursley of the University of 
Michigan, Dean J. W. Armstrong of North- 
western University, Dean W. L. Sanders of Ohio 
Wesleyan University and Dean D. H. Gardner 
of the University of Akron. 

The procedure outlined by this committee fol- 
lowed somewhat the lines of previous studies 
of functional distribution such as those of J. M. 
Bennet! and Dean Jane Louise Jones.” 

The study proper began in October of 1931 
when 995 letters were sent to the presidents 
of the colleges in the United States asking them 
fot the name of the man concerned in the ad- 
ministration of men students. Over seven hun- 
dred replies and roster cards were received from 
this first request. 

The second step was the development of a 
questionnaire to determine the responsibility for 
the major functions in a student welfare pro- 
gram. Several leading educational authorities as- 
sisted the committee in the preparation of this 
form. Fifty-four functions were assembled and 
cortesponding information regarding the teach- 
ing load, salary, training, and research was re- 


* A Study of the Prevalence of the Office of Deans 
of Men, J. M. Bennet, N.A.D.A.M. Minutes (1925), 
pp. 20-25. 

? A Personnel Study of Women Deans, Jane Louise 
Jones, Ph.D. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1928. 
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quested. This form was mailed to approximately 
650 men and over 450 administrators returned 
the requested material. 

From the second questionnaire, 211 men with 
the title either of dean or advisor of men were 
selected, since the primary concern of the As- 
sociation is the work which this group is doing. 
Mr. Newton Hall and Mr. Donald Shank of 
the Office of the Secretary of the National As- 
sociation at Akron, Ohio, are now tabulating the 
frequencies of the various functions and averag- 
ing the information regarding salary, teaching 
load, etc. In order to clarify the results, the en- 
tire group was divided into eight sections on the 
basis of men students enrolled. These enroll- 
ment figures are: 


students 
students 
students 
students 


Less than 100 men 
100- 249 men 

205- 499 men 

500- 999 men 
1000-1999 men students 
2000-3999 men students 
4000-5999 men students 
Over 6000 men students 


1" THIS way individual institutions will be able 
to make simple comparisons of their own 
situation with that of other schools of similar 
size. The conclusions of this section of the sur- 
vey will be presented at the annual meeting of 
the National Association of Deans and Advisors 
of Men at Los Angeles in July. At that time the 
Association will act on the further development 
of the study. 

In the brief manner which these investiga- 
tions have been mentioned, little idea of their 
import can be gained. However, they should 
serve to indicate the encouraging impetus given 
to research which so materially concerns student 
welfare. Throughout the academic world, it 
seems that administrators are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the vital significance of the prob- 
lems of analyzing and adjusting student diffi- 
culties. Such animated interest should most cer- 
tainly be constructive. 


Our “Difficult” Young People 


A New View on an Old Problem 


By Raspi Louis L. NEwMAN 
Congregation Rodeph Sholom 
New York City, New York 


TX thousand years ago an Egyptian author 
inscribed in hieroglyphics upon an obelisk 
these words: ‘The world is coming to an end; 
children no longer obey their parents. The world 
is coming to an end.” 

Thus an old-fashioned parent uttered his woe 
over the problems of the wild young generation 
of his time. 

There ate some interesting points in his brief 
complaint, The first is that though children did 
disobey their parents, the world did no¢ come 
to an end, A modern commentator might add, 
however, that this does not mean because the 
final catastrophe did not matetialize, children 
should continue to disobey their elders. 

The second point is that children in the days 
of Tut-ankh-amen were no less rebellious and 
troublesome than children today, and that their 
parents were just as sorely tried in ancient as 
in modern times. 

Parents and children have always engaged in 
the irrepressible conflict of the generations. 
Youngsters, seeking to win their way to selfhood 
and freedom, will always seem undisciplined 
and untamed in the sight of their elders, De- 
voted parents aim unconsciously even though 
with the best intentions spiritually and intellectu- 
ally—to “own’’ their offspring. The latter are 
trying to spring off from the parental tree as 
far as their strength will carry them. 

But the age-old and perennial wildness of the 
youth is accentuated today by new factors. 

Young people grow up earlier now and come 
home later. 

The new generation has pushed back the age 
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of maturity. Youngsters have become sophisti- 
cated and imagine they have become wise. 

Young people today have tired of playing at 
life so long; they wish to live it in reality as soon 
as possible. 

Free parents of the generation reared on 
George Bernard Shaw have brought up their 
children to be free; now they are surprised that 
they are very, very free. Radical parents ought 
not to be surprised if their children are conserv- 
ative; conservative parents must not be sur- 
prised if their children are radical. In fact, pat- 
ents should not be surprised at anything, but 
must be prepared for everything. The net re- 
sult of the new educational freedom has been 
the rearing of an unspanked and unrestrained 
youth. 


dar is it that has heightened the tension 
which has produced the difficult young 
people of today? The World War helped. The 
War left a blight upon the nerves of mankind, 
and children of the mid-war period, now the 
youth of the hour, were its most grievous psycho- 
logical victims. The elders permitted themselves 
to give vent to vast emotional outbursts; they 
whipped themselves into a veritable madness; 
they sought and found the supreme thrill of their 
lives; they enjoyed the excitement of war effort 
and sacrifice, and rejoiced in the hysteria of vic- 
tory. The War demanded national collective 
discipline, but it relaxed individual moral disci- 
pline. Home life was weakened because its re- 
sponsible leaders had turned their attention else- 
where. Young people took the bit into their own 
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teeth, and sought their own ways and devices. 

Our “difficult” young people are the product 
also of important sociological changes. In the 
pleasure quest of post-war days, young and old 
sought emancipation and release from the stress 
of the battle-time. In the extremes to which the 
new feminism has run, young people are aiming 
to capitalize to the maximum the opportunities 
offered by woman's recently-won liberties. 

It is not the boy, but the girl who has changed. 


ie emesis novelists are right when they 
blame the young woman for the trouble- 
someness of the new youth. This may sound like 
an echo of the masculine alibi in the Bible: “The 
woman tempted me.” But the modern applica- 
tion of Adam’s words is amusingly accurate. 
Women are no longer companions but competi- 
tors of men. They have won social, political, edu- 
cational and economic freedom, and are remak- 
ing the world according to their heart's desire. In 
Bible days, God created man, and then created 
woman after man. The cynic has remarked that 
woman has been after man ever since. Today, 
however, man follows woman according to the 
pace she sets. The New Feminism may be in- 
terpreted as the New Masculinism, insofar as 
women are seeking to imitate men in activities, 
cateet, interests and conduct. But in a more pro- 
found sense, women are acquiring a leadership 
over men because of the threat they wield that 
they can earn their living by their own skill and 
intelligence. 

When Nora in Ibsen's Dol] House slammed 
the door in her husband's face, the noise was 
heard round the world. Nora left her husband, 
home and children without knowledge of her 
future means of livelihood. The twentieth cen- 
tury Noras are sure of their ability to support 
themselves and their families, Above all, they 
are certain that they will not permit themselves 
to be incarcerated in any “Doll's House.” 

Count Herman Keyserling is right when he 
affirms that America is ruled by women. While 
it is true that biologically woman is under con- 
stant danger of responsibility for carelessness 
of conduct, she is seeking to free herself even 
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from this peril. Women are the true sponsors 
of the birth control movement. Judge Lindsey 
in my debates with him said that people in 
their ignorance of the definition of “\Companion- 
ate Marriage’’ believe it is a kind of breakfast 
food. I replied that it was, and that its name 
was rightly “wild oats.” Behind every move- 
ment for simplifying home duties, curtailing the 
size and improving the quality of the family, 
changing the style of dress, winning wider com- 
mand over the use of time for recreation and 
variety of entertainment, stands the dominant, 
challenging, exacting modern woman, If young 
people are ‘difficult’ today, they are unconscious- 
ly following the lead of the new woman, seizing 
the opportunities of her freedom for activities 
which will compensate for her traditional inferi- 
ority complex. 

Elders, parents and teachers imagine they can 
cure the laxity of the new youth by mere pro- 
hibitions. In this belief they soon find them- 
selves mistaken. The psychologists have shown 
us the harmful effect of too many ‘Thou shalt 
nots.” Over-restraint and inhibitions have 
created the obsessions and pathological states of 
mind which have afflicted society in the past. 
When young people attain adolescence and ma- 
turity with their characters virtually formed, 
their habits deeply implanted, their reactions in- 
evitably established, it is futile to expect any 
revolutionary transformations or conversions. 
Our young people embark upon their career of 
“difficulty” not at the age of fifteen years but 
at the age of fifteen hours. The function of 
elders is not to tame children when they are 
full-grown by the judicious or injudicious use of 
the verbal or physical whip. They must help 
young people to tame themselves from the first 
moment of their birth. 


Np B. Warson, the eminent spokesman of 
the so-called Behaviorist school of psychol- 
ogy, has written a work entitled; “The Psycho- 
logical Care of the Infant and Child.” He dedi- 
cates it “to the first mother who brings up a 
happy child.” He says in his introduction: 

“The purpose of this small volume will be 


accomplished abundantly if it contributes in any 
way to help the serious mother solve the prob- 
Jem of bringing up a happy child—a child who 
never cries unless actually stuck by a pin, il 
lustratively speaking—who loses himself in work 
and play—who quickly learns to overcome the 
small difficulties in his environment without 
running to mother, father, nurse, or other adult 
—who soon builds up a wealth of habits that 
tides him over dark and rainy days—who puts 
on such habits of politeness and neatness and 
cleanliness that adults are willing to be around 
him at least part of the day; a child who is will- 
ing to be around adults without fighting inces- 
santly for notice—who eats what is set before 
him and ‘asks no questions for conscience sake’ 
—who sleeps and rests when put to bed for 
sleep and rest—who puts away two-year-old 
habits when the third year has to be faced—who 
passes into adolescence so well equipped that 
adolescence is just a stretch of fertile years— 
and who finally enters manhood so bulwarked 
with stable work and emotional habits that no 
adversity can quite overwhelm him.” 

Wise education of infants and children today 
will Jessen the menace of irresponsibility among 
the young people fifteen years from now. 

A higher ideal of family life in the home 
where the new generation is now being reared 
will contribute to their psychic and spiritual sta- 
bility in years to come. Many wild youngsters 
are the product of the high-strung neurasthenic 
atmosphere of their homes. Many homes today 
are not homes, but debating clubs—with both 
children and parents trying to wield the club. 

Where is the American family going? The 
answer is: it is usually going out. 


OME today is a place to escape, not to enter. 
The radio is perhaps the only modern 
amusement device which unites rather than di- 
vides the family, yet even the radio is losing its 
power to bring together members of the house- 
hold to “listen in.’ For the most part, parents 
and children are scattered to the four winds, not 
gathered within the four walls, in search of recre- 
ation, The average American home is either on 
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wheels—the automobile, or is transferred to the 
nearby motion picture house or delicatessen res- 
taurant. 


D IVORCE—no matter how you may argue its 
occasional advisability—is a factor con- 
tributing to the problems of youth. Children of 
divorced couples are rarely well-poised, self-dis- 
ciplined individuals. They are the victims of the 
bickering of their parents and are undermined 
by the shock of the eventual separation, divorce, 
and their aftermath, They symbolize in extreme 
form the type of children who come from 
homes where the parents, while unwilling to end 
their marriage, subject each other and their 
families to the psychological devastation of sar- 
casm, quarreling, and other tortures in which 
they take an almost sadistic delight. Parents 
who do not respect each other cannot expect 
their children to respect them. Educators in 
public schools, religious institutions, and uni- 
versities can quickly analyze a home situation 
through the emotional havoc it has wrought in 
the personality and character of the student. 

“Temperament”—a customary plea in ex- 
tenuation—is only another name for bad temper. 

Young people who are nervously sick by rea- 
son of the vexatious, tantalizing, spiritually 
demoralizing milieu of their homes are highly 
susceptible to the manifold temptations which 
modern life holds out to them. If we wish to en- 
able our unbalanced young people to attain men- 
tal and moral equilibrium, we must urge parents 
to tranquillize themselves and the homes over 
which they attempt to preside. 

A large group of our “difficult” youngsters 
can tame themselves if we give them the chance 
to gain strength of character through self-di- 
rected effort. We must develop, not devour our 
boys and girls. Doctor Alexander Meiklejohn in 
a recent article on “The College and the Com- 
mon Life” has sounded a note of warning to 
American parents: 

“If a parent has worked successfully, the best 
gift he can give to his son is a chance to work 
in the same way. If a father has had to fight 
difficulties with hard and grim independence, he 
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need not expect to train his son to be like him- 
self by taking all the hardness and grimness and 
independence out of his experience. Upon our 
teachers is laid the responsibility of saving our 
children from the results of our successes.” 

The prosperity of parents has been a curse 
upon the life of many young people. The older 
American stock was forced to cultivate rugged, 
pioneer qualities, The new generation of Ameri- 
cans now profits by their wealth and is sur- 
rounded by comfort, ease, and luxury. 


A sort berth for young people usually means 
a soft backbone. The softening of the 
moral fibre quickly leads to the softening of the 
mental fibre. Ibsen's Ghosts is being duplicated 
today in psychological if not in physical terms. 

Parents unconsciously seek to make their chil- 
dren over into the perfection they think they 
themselves possess. A child is a compound of 
the soul of its father, its mother, and countless 
ancestors. But in addition, the child is a person- 
ality with a soul all his own; this belongs to him- 
self and to no one else. Parents may possess 
things, but they cannot possess their child’s soul; 
no, not even that part of it which is mostly them- 
selves, 

Eyen though equipped with the whole armory 
of knowledge presented to them by the new 
psychology, parents are still trying to make chil- 
dren carbon copies of themselves. Parents think 
they can save children from mistakes. Youth, 
however, demands its inalienable right to learn 
by its own blunders. 

Fathers who make all the decisions for their 
sons must not expect them to be geniuses of 
judgment. The choice of a profession is not dif- 
ferent from the choice of a life-mate. No child 
should be bribed into a business or a life work 
if it runs counter to his inmost hopes and abili- 
ties, 

Prosperous American parents are pyramiding 
their wealth and building huge vested interests. 
They are creating dynasties in plutocracy. Their 
sons are expected to shoulder the burdens of 
this accumulated wealth and reputation what- 
ever may be the talent or inclination of the in- 
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dividual heir. It is one thing to make a reputa- 
tion; it is another thing to keep it. But huge 
wealth despite occasional mismanagement can be 
kept by sheer inertia. The knowledge by the 
young people of America’s leading families that 
their life is certain to run smoothly in grooves 
fashioned by their ambitious forbears is destined 
to exact a bitter toll from the American charac- 
ter. Unless the sons of prosperous families de- 
velop for themselves the power to climb by their 
own initiative and skill, the future will belong 
to a new race of giants now preparing themselves 
in obscurity for conquest. 

Young women of today must likewise master 
the lesson of moral self-determination. Even in 
these days of feminism it is hard to be a woman; 
it is still harder to train a girl to be a fine woman. 
Young women who look upon school and col- 
lege as a means to spend several years prior to 
mattiage nicely and enjoyably—and, at football 
season, even thrillingly—must not be chagrined 
if in later years their children find them out. 
Luxury during youth robs many girls of oppor- 
tunity to cultivate those traits of mentality and 
social sympathy whereby they can fit themselves 
for the task of rearing a new generation which 
will be immune from the psychological ills to 
which their predecessors have been heir. 

The irony of Nature's plan lies in the fact that 
before young women have learned to guide their 
own life aright, they are expected, as mothers, 
to guide another life aright during the crucial 
years of infancy and childhood. 


A: MARRIAGE occurs earlier today, young people 
must prepare for it earlier. 

They must find avenues of release for their 
surging youthful emotions not only in sport, 
in cultural activities, in religious interests and 
in community affairs, but in the self-discipline 
whereby they train themselves for the obliga- 
tions and happiness of life as husband and father, 
as wife and mother. 

The power of a great ideal can prompt young 
people to tame themselves without the prohibi- 
tions of elders or the injunctions of teachers. 
Woodrow Wilson's essay on the theme: “When 


a Man Comes to Himself” indicates that there 
is a time when the whole personality of a man 
coalesces into unity; he “finds” himself, his 
work, and his mission. The religionists call by 
the name "‘salvation” that which the psychol- 
ogists call “integration.” We must help our 
young people to integrate their personality and 
character. The length of our childhood and the 
strength of our adulthood are both measured 
by the degree of control we manifest over our 
emotional self. 


"Self-knowledge, self-reverence, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power.” 


Every person carties in his heatt the image of 
the ideal beloved. Young people must learn 
from their elders that the quest to discover the 
real person who will coincide with this image 
is worth-while. They will learn this not by shal- 
low romanticism on the one hand nor by hypo- 
critical preachment on the other. They will ab- 
sorb it from the very atmosphere of their home, 
their community and society—if they observe 
their elders believing in and acting upon the 
instinctive promptings of the ideal love. When 
young people have absorbed the cynicism of their 
elders toward love and marriage, then, uncon- 
sciously they have lowered their resistance to 
purely physical inclinations. 

When the elders of today are true to the 
noblest forms of love between man and woman, 
between parent and child, young people will 
cease to be wildly contemptuous of moral stand- 
ards. 


HEY will not wish to ‘muddy up” the stream 
ilies emotional life by indiscriminate pre-mari- 
tal experiences. The most effective punishment 
for sexual irregularity is that it prevents the at- 
tainment and enjoyment of the perfect love. The 
supreme horror in the life of Don Juan was his 
discovery that though he had pursued and en- 
joyed a type of pleasure, he was incapable of 
giving or inspiring true love. The emotional 
memory can carry with it into the most sacred 
and intimate moments of experience a train of 
infamous associations. Young people must un- 
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derstand that their lives must be so guided 
through their own choice that they will take into 
their marriage and parenthood nothing that will 
psychologically blemish and taint the relation- 
ships of love and responsibility, and everything 
that will elevate and glorify themselves and 
their beloved ones. 

Our "‘difficult” young people will tame them- 
selves when they realize that habitual irregular- 
ity and lack of self-control are poor investments 
in future happiness. 


riTICs have hailed the new psychology as de- 
C structive of morals. It is far from that. It is 
eminently conservative and affirmative. It teaches 
that happiness comes from the normal life of 
love, home, family, and career. Misery and 
tragedy arise when the normal, natural, healthy 
desires are frustrated. The new psychology does 
not sanction license. It teaches that the habits of 
self-discipline must be established before the 
years of adolescence are reached, before it is too 
late, before suppression means complexes and 
obsessions. The terms “reaction formation,” 
“sublimation,” and allied phrases demonstrate 
that the entire method of the new psychology is 
to make man, not an automaton enslaved by his 
senses, but a conscious human being, whose will 
and choice rule his ideas and conduct. In this 
sense, the new psychology, whatever its contra- 
dictions and exaggerations, emerges from the 
abyss of fatalistic animalism, and mounts the 
summit of spiritual self-control and free self- 
determination. Young people are the “lords of 
an unchallenged fate.” Their fate lies in them- 
selves, The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our 
stars, but in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 
Are young people today better or worse than 
their forbears? Some are very much better and 
some very much worse. There are some, like the 
girl in the nursery rhyme who when good was 
very, very good, and when bad, was horrid, 
Many youngsters, today are what they are with 
intensity; others are blasé and pessimistic, wor- 
shipping the Great God Boredom in company 
with the Cult of the Sophisticates. But it must 
be remembered that our young people in large 
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measure are and become what we make them and 
what they do. 

Is the outlook growing brighter? I think it is, 
The neurosis caused by the World War is in part 
lifting. The prosperous parents of America are 
awakening to the peril of decadence which their 
very success contains. Throughout the land there 
is increasing recognition that the breakdown of 
home life has broken down the morale of our 
young people. Finally, our youngsters themselves 
are beginning to think less in terms of their 
rights and more in terms of their duties. They 
will be sayed not by othets but by themselves. 


But they are determind to be saved. 


We must not with blind hope expect too 
much of the new generation. A few will try to 
make it a better world, but most will be content 


to accept the God of things as they are. The 
tragedy of youth is not in rebellion against the 
ills of society but in indifference towards them. 
The highest reward a teacher and parent can de- 
sire is to see their children or pupils become 
self-reliant, independent, high-spirited and 
courageous personalities. The prophet Malachi 
dreams of a time when the hearts of the parents 
will be turned to the children and the hearts of 
the children to parents. When this occurs it will 
indeed be the days of the Messiah, but they will 
not be happy days unless both parents and 
children through their own volition, prompted 
by respect and admiration, turn lovingly towards 
each other, 


Reprinted by special permission of author through 
courtesy of Sunset Magazine in which it appeared for 
the first time, June, 1929, 


The University Atmosphere 


Or Unconscious Education 


By STANLEY COULTER 
Dean Emeritus, Purdue University 


E ARE apt to overestimate the educa- 

V V tional importance of professors and cur- 
ricula, laboratories and libraries, all the multi- 
tudinous paraphernalia of a modern university. 
The reaction of students to these mechanisms in 
terms of percentage is taken as representing the 
full measure of what the university is able to do 
for him educationally, 

Upon these same percentages we group our 
students into upper thirds and medians, etc., 
and often mourn because we do not have better 
material with which to work. 

Apparently we are not completely emanci- 
pated from the thought that education is a body 
of knowledge, so precisely delimited that it can 
be evaluated in this crass and obsolescent fash- 
ion, 

It may be that Osler was right when he sug- 
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gested that “‘after all education is a subtle, slow- 
ly wrought change, due to the influence of ex- 
ternals; the written words of the great minds 
of all ages, the harmonies and beauties of na- 
ture and art, the lives of our fellows, good or 
ill” —these, he says, and these alone educate us 
and mould the developing mind. 

As I look back over my years of university 
service and consider the lives of thousands of 
students with whom I have come into fairly in- 
timate contact, I am more and more impressed 
with the vast importance of the university atmos- 
phere and the unconscious educational values it 
develops in the growing mind. When the stu- 
dent enters the university, whether he came from 
a large city or a rural community he is provin- 
cial; provincial in his measure of values, in his 
outlook upon the world. At once he finds him- 


self in a large world. He comes into touch with 
folk from almost every state in the Union and 
from many foreign lands. These new contacts 
reveal to him different backgrounds, different 
outlooks upon life, different ideals and ambi- 
tions, in fact, day by day, unconsciously but 
none the less certainly he is becoming cosmo- 
politan. As a result he begins to realize that if 
he adjusts himself to this new and larger world 
he must revise his measure of values. So in this 
university atmosphere he finds himself growing, 
losing the intolerance of the provincial and at- 
taining the broad catholicism as to purpose and 
effort and achievement of the cosmopolitan. 


N% only does he find himself in a new and 
larger world because of contacts with his 
fellows, but also because he finds himself daily 
in the presence of a vast number of fields of hu- 
man endeavor. Each day he is confronted with 
problems of which he had never dreamed. Some 
of these appeal to him directly as promising to 
open new highways of progress. In others he 
sees little of significance and wonders perhaps 
at the enthusiasm of the workers, but his won- 
der becomes interest and his interest a desire to 
know. Unconsciously he is developing an atti- 
tude of mind in the presence of facts and begin- 
ning to feel a thrilling desire for achievement. 
It may show itself in his work in the class room 
but the “subtle, slowly wrought change” has 
begun. 

New measures of value come to him as he 
measures the men about him and watches them 
in action. In the language of President Tucker, 
he is learning to distinguish a real man from a 
tin-horn sport; good work from bad work; hon- 
est work from dishonest work. He may not rec- 
ognize the fact that any change is being wrought 
in his sense of values yet none the Jess certainly 
do his valuations of purpose and character and 
effort change. Nothing he can receive in labora- 
tory or lecture will be of such constant value to 
him in his after life as this unconsciously ac- 
quired measure of true values. 

He may not show it in his daily contact with 
instructors, but he does gain a knowledge Of the 
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value of work, Wherever he turns in university 
life its rewards are given to the workers; the 
athlete who makes the varsity, whatever his natu- 
tal aptitudes has a record of close training and 
faithful practice, His fellow classmate who 
makes the “honor societies’ has won the cov- 
eted distinction not by luck, not because he is a 
good fellow, but through work. He may idle 
his university days away, but he knows that in 
the end his success will be determined by his 
capacity for work. No student is so dull that this 
lesson of the high value of work is not acquired. 
He very quickly correlates conditions and fail- 
ures and dismissals with lack of development 
of the power to work. He may himself fail, but 
the lesson will be emphasized because of his fail- 
ure, Do what he will he cannot escape this les- 
son that is almost hourly brought to his attention 
in the career of those about him. 

These lessons of which I have spoken, which 
have come to the student unconsciously have led 
him in a somewhat vague way, to begin to won- 
der how he fits into the scheme of things in this 
great world of great problems which has opened 
before him. He begins to think. Woodrow Wil- 
son once defined a university as ‘a place where 
thinking was discouraged.” I have known indi- 
vidual professors who discouraged thought. I 
have even known faculty regulations to discour- 
age thought, but the university atmosphere, the 
university life always stimulates thinking. The 
student may not seem to think mathematically 
or chemically when under our tutelage, but he is 
thinking in terms of life. 


E QUALLY unconsciously there comes to him 
the thought that in some way he must ad- 
just himself to this puzzling intricate thing 
called life, through work, and this means con- 
tinuous thought, sometimes almost agonizing 
thought, There are choices to be made, oppor- 
tunities to be weighed one against the other, de- 
cisions must be reached, decisions which may 
determine the whole course of his life, Is it any 
wonder that at times he is unresponsive and 
distrait in our classes? It may well be due to the 
intensity of his thinking upon lines which to 
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him are vital. This power of continuous and 
intense thought is infinitely more apt to be de- 
veloped out of his surroundings and personal 
problems, than out of our formal teachings and 
this power of continuous and intense thought is 
an educational value of the highest importance. 

Out of this welter of stimuli impinging upon 
him from all sides the student develops character 
or at least gains a clear notion that character is 
the only coin universally current. Of course it 
is not yet consolidated, the cartilages are not yet 
fully ossified but the outlines of the character are 
fairly indicated and the foundation laid. How 
determinative think you in the development of 
character and personality have our formal in- 
structions been? Yet if a university has any func- 
tion it is to release personality. 

So much for the educative value of the univer- 
sity atmosphere. 

From his association with others our neophyte 
learns much not contained in books. He receives 
training in Joyalties, stimulus to endeavor, so- 
cial amenities, a thousand and one things that 
go to make contacts with others effective and 
pleasant. He also is given training that leads to 
a becoming modesty. At times these associations 
with his intimates may apparently work to his 
harm, but even then he learns through his mis- 
takes. In passing, is it not possible that as deans 
of men we at times make the mistake of keep- 
ing students from receiving educational values 
from their own mistakes ? We hedge them about 
with restrictions and “thou shalt nots” thinking 
to protect them from physical or mental or spir- 
itual harm, Too often we forget that a sturdy 
character, a virile personality is not the result 


of a protected life; it is more often the result 
of struggles and defeats, of mistakes manifold, 
but of ultimate victory. 

Life is a great adventure, but it must be un- 
dertaken alone. Life may be a joyous adventure 
but it is an infinitely lonely one in its supreme 
moments. Character and personality cannot be 
imparted, but must be wrought out individually. 

A worthy life, a compelling personality, a 
character all compact of the fine integrities and 
purities of life—this should be the end product 
of our educational institutions. Given these, and 
all lesser things will be added unto them, 

These lesser things of body and mind we may 
impart didactically, but the supreme things can- 
not be so transmitted. 

It clothes us with modesty, perhaps, to realize 
that after all the unconscious education of the 
university may have a higher yalue than those 
that can be attributed to our well meant labors. 
But knowledge is not abiding; what is learned, 
may be, almost certainly will be, forgotten, that 
which abides will be an attitude of mind eager 
for the best, character, personality, all the prod- 
ucts of unconscious education. Is our wisdom 
always wise? 


O world thou choosest not the better part; 
It is not wisdom to be only wise 
And on the inner senses close the eyes, 
But it is wisdom to believe the heart, 
Columbus found a world and had no chart 
Save one that faith deciphered in the skies; 
To trust his soul's invincible surmise, 
That was his science and his only art. 


Note: This address was given before the annual 
conference at Fayetteville, Arkansas, in 1930. 


Personal News Notes 


A mailing list of over four hundred names of men 
concerned in student administration is on file in the 
office of the editor, 

In the recent survey of functions performed by 
deans of men, only one institution out of the nine 
hundred replied that such work was done by a woman, 
Mrs. Martha Blessing is dean of men at the More- 
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head State Teachers College, Morehead, Kentucky. 
Fred H. Turner was named acting dean of men at 
the University of Illinois when Dean Clark retired 
from active duty. 
John A. M. Stewart, who was previously dean of 
men at Thiel College, has been appointed to the same 
position at Geneva College. 


THE 
Office of BOOKSHELF x, the Dean 


Life in College 
By Christian Frederick Gauss. 
Scribner's, 1930. Price $2.50. 


HERE is a book after your own heart—written by a 
dean of men about your own problems. It is full of 
experience material, actual problems met with and set- 
tled in the life of this college administrator. 

Unlike most books of its kind, Dean Gauss makes 
no attempt to philosophize the ills of the American 
college curriculum into an idealistic state. He expressly 
states that there are many things wrong with American 
colleges which his volume does not aim to correct. 
With this gesture of dismissal he addresses himself 
to meditation upon the problems of the cullege student, 
and farther stil], upon the problems of the parents, The 
book is divided into three parts, the first of which 
is concerned with actual problems which freshmen and 
their parents must settle early in college life. The sec- 
ond part deals with campus problems, and the attitude 
the undergraduate should take toward his work and 
play. In the last part the author turns the searchlight 
upon the American parent as a source of many of the 
difficulties met with in the student. 

It has been suggested that every parent should be 
sent a copy of this book upon application of his son 
or daughter for admission. John Dewey says of the 
volume that Dean Gauss “'sees that the troubles and 
ills of youth in college have their source, generally 
speaking, in conditions outside of college walls... . 
In effect, this treatment, even though it appears an un- 
dercurrent, makes the book a critique of contemporary 
American society as revealed in the cross section of 
college life.” 

If you are looking for a book to give as reference 
to students and parents seeking orientation to college 
problems, here it is. Read it yourself for its sympa- 
thetic treatment and broad understanding of problems 
you know so well. 


Student Attitudes 
By D. Katz, F. H. Alport and Mrs. M. B. 
Jenness. 
W. E. Mosher, 201 Slocum Hall, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N.Y., 1931. Price 
$3.50. 


Ir you are interested in finding out what the student 
thinks about matters which vitally concern him in col- 
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lege, you can study in this publication the reactions 
of 3510 Syracuse University students on such topics 
as cribbing, fraternities, religion, sex, social life, aca- 
demic life, and prospective careers. The study was 
carried on under partially controlled conditions, and 
the answers have been painstakingly analyzed with a 
fine sense for picking out and pointing up what is 
significant in the accumulated answers. 

If you doubt your own effectiveness in reading the 
student mind and understanding student opinion, you 
will find this scientifically prepared study an aid and 
a supplement to your work, The students answered the 
questionnaires anonymously, and, it is believed, sin- 
cerely. 

In addition to the light thrown upon practical uni- 
versity problems, the book contains valuable material 
on the technique of attitude measurement and upon 
theoretical problems of concern’ social scientists. 

This study should be of especial interest to deans 
and advisors of students, since it reflects student atti- 
tudes on the many aspects of student life with which 
the dean must deal in his work, 


Studies Ate Not Everything 
By C. Maxwell McConn. 
Viking Press, 1931. Price $2.00. 


ANOTHER of our fellow deans breaks into print again 
—this time in the character of Bobby Scott, a fresh- 
man who lasts just three months in college. Bobby's 
diary contains many misspelled and misdirected esca- 
pades common to college freshmen, and ends in his 
return to the business world with the prospects of a 
successful career as an alumnus of his erstwhile in- 
stitution, 

Whether or not you enjoy this particular form of 
college caricature, you will find hidden here an inter- 
esting satire on the too-prevalent student attitude that 
“studies are not everything.” 

Max McConn is dean of men at Lehigh University, 
and is the author of other articles and books including 
“College or Kindergarten." One of his most interest- 
ing and novel articles is entitled ‘Tired Business Men 
of the Campus,” originally appearing in the North 
American Review, and reprinted in Baugh-McClure's 
Essays Toward Living (Ronald Press). 

You will find Dean McConn's works refreshingly 
human and tolerant, and at the same time gently satiri- 
cal regarding the weaknesses of our college system. He 
is novel and refreshing. 
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For the Convenience of Deans 
These Railroad Arrangements Are Suggested 


SPECIAL PARTY ROUTE TO THE CONVENTION IN LOS ANGELES 


Bay CARO: <5 cencod RiGAsaN beth dnae meee GENUW. Ryi cs ieswias.sias . 9:30 P.M., Thursday, July 21 
Ly. Omaha ... ...Union Pacific .. se+e+ + 10:07 AWM, Friday 22 
Ly. Cheyenne . Foe Litton, ‘Raeifie «5.2.0, 52d00 na 4aved 8:35 P.M., Friday 22 
Lv, Ogden ...... ...Union Pacific .. ... 9:45 AM., Saturday 23 
Lv. Salt Lake City . ...Union Pacific .. 11:00 A.M., Saturday 23 
Es OSV AR PIES: ensure ais wah Bye du legac uly Union Pacific ....... -..--. 8:30 AM., Sunday 24 


“TWIN CITY” SCHEDULE 


Ly, Minneapolis SEIN BSS vx grepiijees ert nes 8:05 P.M., Thursday, July 21 


Lv, St. Paul .... .. C.&N.W, Ry. 8:45 P.M., Thursday 21 
Ly. St. Louis ... ...Wabash ... .. 2:00 P.M, Thursday 21 
Ly. Kansas City . ..-Union Pacific .. ..10:00 P.M., Thursday 21 
Lv. Denver ...... ...Union Pacific .. .. 4:30 P.M., Friday 22 
A TGS AGRES : a xstn,05.55 4308.09 20 7 bas -Usiton: Pacife 225 5 ieo2.5-c0% 8:30 A.M., Sunday 24 


Chicago being perhaps the logical point of assembly from the East and Southeast, arrangements 
have been made for special Pullmans in the Los Angeles Limited, leaving Chicago on the schedule 
shown above. 

From the “Twin Cities,’ and adjacent points, through service is maintained on the schedule 
shown. Pullmans from Minneapolis and St. Paul will be incorporated in the train at Omaha. 

From St. Louis, Kansas City and Denver, connecting service is as shown, and those coming from 
these points and adjacent territory will join the main party at Cheyenne. 

This will give us an opportunity to travel together to the Convention. 

Round trip fates are the lowest ever. The round trip summer tourist fare from Chicago is $90.30. 
On the return this fare applies via the same route as on the going trip, or via any other author- 
ized return route, including route via San Francisco, thence direct, or via Portland, Seattle and 
other principal North Pacific Coast points. 

Pullman rates from Chicago to Los Angeles are: lower berth, $23.63, upper berth, $18.90; 
compartment, $66.75; drawing room, $84.00. 

Correspondingly reduced round trip railway fares are available from other points. In order to 
secure the lowest possible railway fare, you are urged to purchase the ticket at your home station. 
Please be certain that the ticket will read on the going trip via the route shown—from Chicago 
via C.&N.W. Railway to Council Bluffs, thence Union Pactific, et cetera. 

For reservation, you may write or wire 


J. L. Rotuins 
Assistant Dean of Men 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 
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